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THE HOUSE AND SENATE RAILROAD BILLS 

RICHARD WATERMAN, 
Secretary Railroad Committee Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

WHEN Dr. Lindsay asked me to present at this meeting 
a summary of the railroad legislation that is now be- 
fore Congress and to compare the two bills, I asked 
for leave to print. That is what they usually do in Washington. 
So I have prepared a printed chart showing in parallel columns 
the important provisions of the Senate and House bills and have 
asked your chairman to hand a copy to each member of the 
Academy who attends this meeting.* 

Before discussing the pending bills I am going to refer briefly 
to some of the steps that have been taken by the House and Sen- 
ate Committees in preparing them. Each of these committees 
has held public hearings lasting for many months. At these hear- 
ings thirty or forty different plans for railroad legislation have 
been laid before the committees and later printed in full in the 
reports of the hearings. Examination of this testimony shows 
that almost every witness who came before the committees em- 
phasized in one way or another four essential features of the 
railroad problem which may be stated as follows : 

1. If the country is to grow, the railroads must grow. 

2. Growing railroads require a constant stream of new 
capital. 

3. This capital can only be attracted on the basis of good 
earnings. 

4. Good earnings, of course, mean adequate rates. 

When the time came to introduce legislative measures for the 
consideration of Congress, seven bills were drafted, of which two 
were read into the committee record, and five were actually in- 
troduced and referred to the Interstate Commerce Committees. 
These two committees, after considering all of the plans and all 
of the bills, reported out two separate bills that differ in many 
important particulars. In my chart I have compared the bills 
point by point. Dr. Lindsay asked me to read the comparison 
into the record, but as you have it in hand, I am simply going to 
read a brief summary of the comparison. 

♦Reproductions of Mr. Waterman's Charts appear on pp. 7Sa-75b and 
lOSa-lOSb. — Ed. 
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The Esch bill, H. R. 10453, was passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives November 17, and at once sent to the Senate. The 
Cummins bill, S. 3288, was reported to the Senate October 22 
by the Committee on Interstate Commerce and will probably be 
taken up for consideration at the opening of the regular session 
of Congress December 1. An examination of the chart shows 
that while the two bills have many points in common, there are 
certain very important respects in which they differ. 

Ownership and Operation 
Both bills provide for the return of all railroads and transporta- 
tion systems to corporate ownership and operation on the last 
day of the month in which the act is approved. 

Consolidation and Competition 

The Senate bill provides for the consolidation of all railroad 
properties in accordance with a plan to be promulgated by the 
proposed Transportation Board and approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, into twenty to thirty-five separate com- 
peting systems, each owned and operated by a distinct federal 
corporation — consolidation to be voluntary if accomplished 
within seven years, and thereafter to be compulsory. 

The House bill provides for the consolidation of any two or 
more carriers and for the pooling of their traffic, earnings and 
facilities to whatever extent the Interstate Commerce Commission 
indicates will be in the public interest. 

Federal Incorporation 
The Senate bill provides that all railroads shall be required to 
organize under a federal charter; while the House bill opposes 
federal incorporation. 

Capital Expenditures and Security Issues 
Both bills provide for exclusive federal regulation and control 
of railroad security issues and capital expenditures — the Senate 
entrusting this regulation to the Transportation Board, and the 
House to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Adequate Revenues and Credit 
Both bills recognize the necessity for providing the railroads 
with revenues that will be adequate for their needs and will re- 
sult in restoring their credit. 
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Both bills provide for a continuation of the rates that are in 
effect at the termination of federal control, until they are changed 
by competent authority. 

The Senate bill requires the commission to divide the country 
into rate-making districts; but the House opposes this step, be- 
lieving that rate making based on average conditions of carriers 
within a given region would be an impossible task. 

The Senate bill proposes a new rule of rate making that makes 
it mandatory on the commission to fix rates that shall be not only 
just and reasonable, but also adequate ; but the House bill leaves 
the commission free to define its own rule of rate making. 

Both bills provide for a continuation of the present plan for 
the valuation of all railroad properties by the commission. 

The Senate bill provides for the creation of two kinds of re- 
serve funds, viz., a company reserve fund drawn by each road 
from its own excess earnings to support its own credit; and a 
general contingent fund drawn by all prosperous roads from their 
excess earnings to support the credit of the railroads of the 
country as a whole. 

The House bill provides for the creation by the Government of 
a $250,000,000 revolving fund from which carriers may obtain, 
during the first two years of resumed private operation, loans 
bearing 6% interest and maturing in five years. 

Both bills provide for equalizing the revenues of the poor and 
the rich roads by means of consolidation effected under gov- 
ernmental authority. 

Both bills provide that for six months after federal control ends 
the Government shall guarantee to all railroads an operating in- 
come equal to the standard return for the same period paid dur- 
ing federal control. 

Both bills provide for funding the debt of the carriers to the 
Government, although under very different conditions. 

Wages and Working Conditions 
Both bills provide for the continuation of the general plan for 
the adjustment of labor disputes that has been in effect during 
the period of federal control. 

The Senate bill provides for the creation of three Regional 
Boards of Adjustment to hear and determine disputes other than 
controversies relating to wages and working conditions ; and the 
creation of a Committee of Wages and Working Conditions to 
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have jurisdiction over all controversies respecting the wages and 
the working conditions of railroad employees. In addition the 
Senate bill declares that railroad strikes and lockouts are un- 
lawful. 

The House bill provides for the creation of three Boards of 
Adjustment to hear and decide disputes between the railroads and 
certain classes of their employees, and three Appeal Commissions 
to consider appeals sent to them by the three Adjustment Boards. 

Federal Agencies of Regulation 

Both bills provide for the exercise of many new regulatory 
functions by the Federal Government — the Senate bill creating 
a new agency to exercise the new functions, and the House bill 
entrusting all of the new functions, as well as the old, to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

The Senate bill provides for the maintenance of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with its rate making, valuation and ac- 
counting functions ; and also for the creation of a Transportation 
Board to plan and supervise railroad consolidations, to regulate 
security issues and capital expenditures, to serve as a final board 
of appeal in labor controversies, to exercise certain executive 
and administrative functions now exercised by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and to perform many other important 
federal regulatory functions. 

The House bill establishes no new agency for railroad legisla- 
tion but provides for the maintenance of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with two additional members and with authority to 
exercise all of its present functions and many new ones. 
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